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MR. RUSSELL AND PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 

THE conviction that philosophy has its basis and origin in the 
distinction between appearance and reality is perhaps the most 
persistent notion in the history of the subject. It is the function 
of philosophy to view things sub specie ceternitatis, and thus to 
afford an escape from the aimless ebb and flow of mundane affairs. 
Despite the fact that each successive hope men set their hearts upon 
turns ashes, the belief in a reality that is not subject to the limita- 
tions of time and not amenable to scientific methods of investiga- 
tion survives every disappointment and becomes an incentive to new 
undertakings. It is true, indeed, that the present generation has 
become somewhat more sophisticated. Our environment, in provid- 
ing new agencies, new tasks, and new opportunities, has imparted 
too keen a sense of its immediate and urgent presence to be brushed 
aside cavalierly as mere "appearance." As a consequence the 
argument for a timeless reality proceeds along different lines. This 
modification in the mode of approach is well exemplified in the 
philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose recent book entitled 
Mysticism and Logic 1 affords a convenient occasion for a considera- 
tion of the doctrine to which he has given a new formulation and 
a new defense. 

In the new realism to which Mr. Russell's advocacy has given 
such great importance and prominence there is no attempt to get 
rid of our everyday world on the ground that it is simply an ap- 
pearance. "The arguments for the contention that time is unreal 
and that the world of sense is illusory must, I think, be regarded 
as fallacious." 2 Mr. Russell is apparently all the more willing to 
make this concession because, from his standpoint, the question does 
not matter particularly. Time is perhaps real enough, but it is 
philosophically unimportant. The importance of time, as he says, 
is "rather practical than theoretical," and "both in thought and 
in feeling, even though time be real, to realize the unimportance 
of time is the gate of wisdom." In the type of philosophy which 

i Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 
2 Mysticism and Logic, p. 21. 
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is sometimes called evolutionism the notion of time is permitted 
"to become its tyrant rather than its servant, and thereby loses 
that impartiality of contemplation which is the source of all that is 
best in philosophical thought and feeling." 3 

The reason for this conclusion is that, according to Mr. Russell, 
philosophical propositions "must be concerned with such proper- 
ties of all things as do not depend upon the accidental nature 
of the things that there happen to be, but are true of any pos- 
sible world, independently of such facts as can only be discovered 
by our senses." 4 That is, philosophy is "indistinguishable from 
logic;" and "logic, broadly speaking, is distinguished by the fact 
that its propositions can be put into a form in which they apply 
to anything whatever." 5 "Evolutionism, in spite of its appeals to 
particular scientific facts, fails to be a truly scientific philosophy 
because of its slavery to time, its ethical preoccupations, and its 
predominant interest in our mundane concerns and destiny." 6 
Philosophy has no direct responsibility in such matters, for it is 
"the science of the possible;" and its procedure is determined by 
the fact that its deliverances are a priori. "A philosophical propo- 
sition must be such as can be neither proved nor disproved by em- 
pirical evidence." 7 

This emphasis upon the distinction between philosophy and the 
special sciences is based, of course, upon Mr. Russell's familiar doc- 
trine regarding existence and subsistence. "Thus thoughts and 
feelings, minds and physical objects exist. But universals do not 
exist in this sense; we shall say that they subsist or have being, 
where 'being' is opposed to existence as being timeless. The world 
of universals, therefore, may also be described as the world of being. 
The world of being is unchangeable, rigid, exact, delightful to the 
mathematician, the logician, the builder of metaphysical systems, 
and all who love perfection more than life." 8 This Platonic world 
of being or of universals constitutes the subject matter of philoso- 
phy and explains the detachment of philosophy from all things 
that have to do with existence in space and time. The old, familiar 
distinction is thus reestablished, but is placed on a more solid founda- 
tion. That there is a class of objects "in no way derived from 
objects of sense" is held to be demonstrably true. And since these 
objects or subsistences do not undertake to determine the actual 

3 Ibid., p. 26. 

Ubid., p. 111. 

o Ibid., p. 75. 

« Ibid., p. 32. 

' Ibid., p. 111. 

» Problems of Philosophy, p. 156. 
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existence of objects in space and time, but merely mark out the 
limits or conditions to which existences must conform if they are 
to have being at all, they can and must be treated in abstraction 
from the conditions of actual existence. The method of investiga- 
tion, accordingly, is the method of deduction or dialectic, which 
permits no appeal to concrete fact. The philosopher and the sci- 
entist, therefore, should find it possible to maintain an entente cor- 
diale, without the annoyances occasioned by constant trespass on 
each other's domains. 

The character of the ideal of knowledge which underlies this 
conclusion is indicated by Mr. Russell's distinction between im- 
mediate and derived knowledge. Immediate knowledge has to do 
with objects of acquaintance, which consist of sense-data and uni- 
versals. "Acquaintance with objects," we are told, "essentially 
consists in a relation between the mind and something other than 
the mind ; " 9 "we have acquaintance with anything of which we are 
directly aware, without the intermediary of any process of infer- 
ence or any knowledge of truths." 10 "While I have no desire to 
press the literal meaning of such a phrase as "a relation between 
the mind and something other than the mind," it seems pertinent 
to suggest that this expression, so reminiscent of historical dualism, 
embodies the ideal of knowledge involved in this dualism, whether 
the dualism itself be accepted or not. In acquaintance the subject 
is wholly concerned with what is immediately present ; inference is 
supplanted by apprehension and faith is lost in sight. This kind 
of knowing is supposed not to require, or indeed to permit, any 
further analysis or elucidation. It is just plain fact, luminous with 
self-evidence when once the eye is turned in the right direction. 
Analysis and explanation are called for only when we attempt to 
go beyond what is thus immediately given. And the problem of 
explaining derived knowledge or "knowledge by description" turns 
out to be at bottom just the problem of reducing this knowledge to 
the type of simple acquaintance. According to Mr. Russell "knowl- 
edge concerning what is known by description is ultimately reduci- 
ble to knowledge concerning what is known by acquaintance." 11 
"Take for example a piece of reasoning in geometry. It is not 
enough that the axioms from which we start should be self-evident: 
it is necessary also that, at each step in the reasoning, the connection 
of premiss and conclusion should be self-evident. ' ' 12 In the physical 
sciences and in everyday affairs, it is true, such self-evidence is not 

» Ibid., p. 66. 

10 Ibid., p. 73. 

ii Mysticism and Logic, p. 219. 

" Problems of Philosophy, p. 216. 
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always attainable. The demand for evidence takes us back, in the 
end, to the principle of uniformity, which can not claim to be self- 
evident, but, at best, a matter of probability. Mr. Russell, accord- 
ingly, concludes that "no logical absurdity results from the hypothe- 
sis that the world consists of myself and my thoughts and feelings 
and sensations, and that everything else is mere fancy." 13 The 
external world is, it seems, a construction which is in the nature of 
a concession to the hoi polloi, "in whom the human affections are 
stronger than the desire for logical economy;" who are too much 
engrossed in the affairs of living to "share my desire to render 
solipsism scientifically satisfactory. ' ' 14 Whether the failure to share 
this desire is reprehensible or not the reader may determine for him- 
self ; the point that I am concerned to emphasize is that Mr. Russell 's 
ideal and pattern of knowing is furnished by the notion of direct 
acquaintance and that this notion is, in turn, the lineal descendant 
of the dualism exemplified by Descartes and Locke. 

While Mr. Russell adopts the standpoint of dualism in so far as 
the latter is embodied in the doctrine that there is a knowledge of 
immediate acquaintance, he rejects the view that what is thus im- 
mediately given is necessarily a state or impression of the knower. 
There is no a priori reason, as he contends, why the objects of ac- 
quaintance should not be objective realities; in other words, their 
real status must be determined by inquiry and not by antecedent 
bias. It appears, however, that a realistic interpretation, along the 
lines of Mr. Russell's philosophy, is possible only on condition that 
a new meaning be assigned to the notion of immediacy or acquain- 
tance. In the philosophies of subjectism, states of mind are known 
directly because they involve no reference to anything beyond, and 
the truths of intuition are likewise known directly since it is taken 
for granted that their reference or validity requires no explanation. 
That is, the truths of intuition are not deprived of reference or valid- 
ity, but the peculiar nature of reference and validity is not made 
explicit; with the result that the speculations of Descartes and his 
successors on the Continent were essentially dogmatic in character. 
In the case of Mr. Russell, on the other hand, the doctrine of imme- 
diate acquaintance seems to be so conceived as to eliminate the feat- 
ure of reference altogether. Concepts and truths are made to stand 
on their own bottoms, without dependence on any element of refer- 
ence, by being converted into objects of subsistence. Instead of en- 
dowing experience with a certain functional or instrumental char- 
acter, this functional and temporal quality is cut loose from its 
natural relationships and transmuted into an eternal and immutable 

13 Mysticism and Logic, p. 34. 
nloid., p. 158. 
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reality, which is then offered to us as an object of immediate ac- 
quaintance. In short, Mr. Russell first accepts the premises of sub- 
jectism, which depend upon the contrast between the knowledge of 
what is immediately given and the knowledge that rests upon infer- 
ence, and having thus secured his ideal of knowledge he builds out 
his world in the direction of a realm of subsistences in order to over- 
throw this contrast and gather up the quality or attribute of refer- 
ence into the object itself and thus reduce all knowledge to the type 
of acquaintance. 

The point that I wish to urge just now is that Mr. Russell's 
world of subsistence has no other basis than the desire to perpetuate 
the tradition of subjectism. That there is an antecedent distinction 
of the sort typified by the distinction between perception and infer- 
ence is not to be denied. The attempt to account satisfactorily for 
this distinction has been a perennial source of trouble and vexation 
of spirit. Subjectivism holds that the objects of acquaintance are 
modifications of the mind, but fails to bridge the gap which inter- 
venes between the subject and extramental objects. A favorite 
device of objective idealism is the identification of the self with all 
the rest of the universe. Mr. Russell has recourse to a realm of 
subsistence in which functions or uses are converted into objects 
and then presented for contemplation. In every ease the underly- 
ing assumption is the dogma that perception is an affair of knowing 
and that knowledge is, consequently a matter of immediate, static 
presence ; and the conception of knowledge thus uncritically adopted 
is then imposed upon the whole of experience, even at the cost of 
adding new dimensions, in the form of subsistences or transcendental 
realities, to this our world of space and time. That sense-perception 
is per se a case of knowing is not proved but taken for granted at 
the outset, and so the possibility that knowledge may be an affair 
of things representing one another is condemned without a hearing. 
Reflection, accordingly, is not centered primarily upon the inter- 
pretation of facts, but upon the requirements of theory. Our prob- 
lem is no longer the analysis and interpretation of experience, but 
rather the construction of a universe, with whatever resources of 
imagination and language that may be at our command, which will 
conform to the requirements of a preconceived theory as to the 
nature of knowledge. And since construction of this sort recognizes 
no limits such as those which a scientist is bound to respect, but 
draws upon realms that are not subject to the jurisdiction of space 
and time, we have no means of verification save an appeal to logical 
consistency. In practise, however, the lack of logical coherence is 
not taken as evidence of error in the premises, but as an incentive 
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to renewed effort, and so our system grows from more to more. The 
result is inevitably that such labor does not serve, except incident- 
ally, to give insight into experience, but becomes rather an exercise 
in logical ingenuity. Moreover, the results thus attained are likely 
to claim precedence over the facts of everyday experience, despite 
Mr. Russell's amiable desire to confine philosophical speculations to 
the realm of concepts. Since an infinite number series, for exam- 
ple, has been found to be a whole of which certain parts have as 
many terms as the entire series, the conclusion is drawn that "we 
live in an unchanging world, ' ' and that there is no state of motion." 
That is, dialectic is permitted to have the last word, so that there 
is no escape from the charmed circle of logical coherence. What 
dialectic really does, however, is to show us the meaning or impli- 
cation of our concepts and nothing more. The inference that the 
universe includes a realm of timeless reals has no more warrant than 
the premises from which this conclusion has been deduced. "When 
a problem rests upon fictitious assumptions it can not be solved by 
pursuing the dialectic of these assumptions. To show that the prob- 
lem is about a fictitious subject matter is to solve it. For even if 
mythical assumptions do produce a logical conclusion, the conclu- 
sion will be as mythical as the premises, and can not be regarded 
as the kind of solution which a reasonable mind seriously seeks. ' ' 18 
These comments, however, are not intended to imply a conces- 
sion that Mr. Russell's doctrine does, as a matter of fact, achieve a 
logically coherent exposition of the facts which it undertakes to 
explain. In the end the attempt to reduce all knowledge to the type 
of acquaintance breaks down and leaves the world of ideas and the 
world of temporal existence in much the same mutual isolation as 
in the philosophy of Plato. As long as we remain on the level of 
mathematical concepts Mr. Russell's elucidation retains a certain 
degree of plausibility, but when we turn to his account of knowledge 
that has to do with matters of particular existence this plausibility 
evaporates rapidly. Mr. Russell's doctrine is, in brief, that denota- 
tion is not a constituent of the proposition which expresses a judg- 
ment. For example, in the judgment, "Julius Caesar was assassi- 
nated," the real Caesar is not an object of acquaintance, and so it 
becomes necessary to substitute for "Julius Caesar" some descrip- 
tive phrase, such as "the man whose name was Julius Caesar." It 
is true that we are not acquainted with the historic Caesar, but we 
are acquainted with the written or spoken symbol by which he is 
designated, as also with the concepts "man" and "name." In this 

10 Ibid., pp. 81, 84. 

i6 W. T. Bush, The Emancipation of Intelligence, this Joubnal, Vol. VIII., 
No. 7, p. 179. 
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new proposition "Julius Caesar is a noise or shape with which we 
are acquainted and all the other constituents of the judgment 
(neglecting the tense in 'was') are concepts with which we are 
acquainted. Thus our judgment is wholly reduced to constituents 
with which we are acquainted, but Julius Caesar himself has ceased 
to be a constituent of our judgment. ' '" This resolution of a judg- 
ment into its constituent concepts can be accomplished as readily 
in the ease of false as of true judgments. "When we judge that 
Charles I died 1 in his bed, we have before us the objects Charles I, 
dying, and his bed. These objects are not fictions : they are just as 
good as the objects of the true judgment." 18 The judgment that 
Charles I died in his bed may be false, but in any event the con- 
stituents of the judgment, when regarded as concepts, are objective 
realities or subsistences, and realism still lives. If we suppose, for 
example, that Charles I had no bed, we need only distinguish be- 
tween "his" and "bed" in order to secure the constituent concepts 
and thus provide ourselves with objects that are "just as good" as 
those of any other judgment. 

It is not strange perhaps that Mr. Kussell's mathematical pre- 
dilections should find expression in this preference for detached con- 
cepts. In our dealings with matters of fact, however, the concepts 
which constitute our judgment do not display the same affinities and 
repugnancies as in the case of mathematics. It is no more of a 
logical contradiction to say that Caesar was the discoverer of Amer- 
ica or the inventor of the telephone than that he was assassinated. 
The concepts which are so carefully isolated by the elimination of 
denotation must in the end be related back to external matters of 
fact. Mr. Russell, accordingly, has recourse to the notion of "cor- 
respondence, ' ' and thus forsakes the criterion of immediate acquaint- 
ance. "A belief is true when there is a corresponding fact, and is 
false when there is no corresponding fact." 19 Since the historic 
Caesar is beyond our reach, this reliance on correspondence is essen- 
tially an appeal to a bystander who is not subject to our human 
limitations. Nor is the notion of correspondence much clearer when 
the fact asserted by the judgment is a fact of immediate acquaint- 
ance. "Suppose we first perceive the sun shining, which is a com- 
plex fact, and thence proceed to make the judgment 'the sun is shin- 
ing.' In passing from the perception to the judgment it is neces- 
sary to analyze the given complex: we have to separate out 'the 
sun' and 'shining' as constituents of the fact." 20 These constitu- 
te Mysticism and Logic, p. 223. 
is Philosophical Essays, p. 177. 
io Problems of Philosophy, p. 202. 
20 Ibid., p. 214. 
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ents must then be "combined" in a way that "corresponds" to the 
complex fact as given in perception; but the attempt to duplicate 
this unity by manipulating a pair of abstractions has no discover- 
able meaning, and the definition of truth as a relation of correspond- 
ence turns out, once more, to be a broken reed. 

That in the field of science the notion of correspondence does not 
mean a static equivalence but a function of guidance or control is 
rcognized, at least after a fashion, by Mr. Russell. "The law of 
gravitation enables us to calculate the motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies : so far as these motions can be observed they are found to agree 
with our calculations." 21 He concedes, accordingly, that "the sci- 
entific conception of working is not incompatible with the pragma- 
tist conception," and that the scientific working may, in a sense, 
be "regarded as a species of the pragmatic working." In his reac- 
tion, however, from the erroneous notion that pragmatism "admits, 
as a ground of belief, any kind of satisfaction to be derived from 
entertaining the belief," 22 (instead of the satisfactory working 
which means working in accordance with the programme or plan 
laid down by the idea) Mr. Russell harks back to the notion of a 
truth that has nothing to do with working of any kind, but consists 
in an extraneous relation between the idea or judgment and some- 
thing else. Truth and falsehood are thus made to fall entirely and 
irretrievably outside the judgment, and pragmatism is condemned 
because it "desires religion, as it desires railways and electric light, 
as a comfort and a help in the affairs of this world, not as provid- 
ing non-human objects to satisfy the hunger for perfection and for 
something to be worshipped without reserve. ' ' 23 

Mr. Russell's faith in the deductive method suggests a close 
affinity between his philosophy and that of objective idealism. In 
starting-point there is indeed a wide divergence between the two. 
According to idealism it is possible to start with any given bit of 
experience and develop it dialectically into an all-inclusive reality. 
Mr. Russell holds, on the contrary, that "acquaintance with a thing 
does not logically involve a knowledge of its relations. ' ,24 Yet back 
of this divergence there is a fundamental identity, for, in the last 
analysis, the ideal of immediate presence or acquaintance is also 
the ideal of knowledge that guides the destinies of objective ideal- 
ism. Kant's proof in the Transcendental Deduction that all ex- 
perience presupposes a certain measure and kind of organization, 
so that even the smallest fragment of experience embodies the 

21 Philosophical Essays, p. 106. 

22 Ibid., p. 108. 

23 Ibid., pp. 125, 126. 

2* Problems of Philosophy, p. 225. 
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"subject-object relation" plainly assumes that all content of experi- 
ence is object of knowledge. Hence presence in experience neces- 
sarily involves direct presence to a unifying and relating principle. 
From our present standpoint the only difference between this doc- 
trine and the dualism of Descartes lies in the fact that the Cartesian 
soul has been transformed into a principle of organization which 
pervades all experience. That this organization may be of some 
other kind and that knowledge may be a function which arises on 
occasion within the course of experience is rejected in advance. 
The things that serve as instruments of knowledge by becoming signs 
of other things, which thereby become objects of knowledge, must 
needs be regarded as themselves objects of knowledge, even at the 
cost of being committed to a kind of knowing that never was on sea or 
land. Hegel 's dictum that thought "shuts us together with things" is 
interpreted not simply as a denial of dualism, but as an expression 
of Mr. Russell 's ideal of knowledge as an immediate presence. For 
idealism the function of our human thinking is, therefore, simply to 
exhibit this antecedent organization of reality. But the argument 
which purports to show that there is such an antecedent organization 
and that our experience involves an ' ' absolute experience ' ' is, at best, 
merely a demonstration of what must be true if we assume that the 
whole content of experience is object of knowledge. In the case of 
both objective idealism and the philosophy of Mr. Russell ideas are 
substituted for facts; and "the technique of ideas is dialectic." 25 
It appears, then, that the issue between Mr. Russell and object- 
ive idealism lies in the question regarding the implications of the 
assumption that knowledge is an affair of immediate presence. 
According to idealism the implication of this standpoint is the ex- 
istence of an "absolute experience." According to Mr. Russell the 
given object is wholly given, and the "external world" is a con- 
struction which has in it an element of concession to our non-logical 
demands and prejudices. The two standpoints represent divergent 
attempts to apply and justify a conception of knowledge which is 
common to both and which is accepted as a heritage of the past and 
not as a deliverance of the facts. It is true, indeed, that neither 
standpoint has achieved a satisfactory measure of logical coherence. 
Not to speak again of the difficulties already mentioned, Mr. Rus- 
sell's argument concerning the existence of an external world is of 
a question-begging character, as Professor Dewey has shown; 26 and 
the idealistic argument in behalf of a Constitutive Thought is equally 
question-begging in that this Thought has nothing in common with 

^5 Bush, loc. cit., p. 173. 

26 Essays in Experimental Logic, Chap. XI. 
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human thinking except the name. Yet such criticism misses its pur- 
pose if its final result is merely to bring about a refinement of logic 
and not a reconsideration of our premises. When a philosophy bids 
us turn our backs upon the affairs of this world and seek the ful- 
filment of our aspirations in the contemplation of an ^dimensional 
world, created from false premises and by a dubious logic, it is high 
time to remind ourselves that the true mission of philosophy is some- 
thing quite different. The "emancipation" that we may expect as 
the reward of such contemplation is not a deliverance, but an opiate. 
If philosophy is to justify itself it must recognize and accept its 
obligation to aid in the creation and realization of human ideals, not 
in a realm apart, but in our everyday world of space and time and 
in the affairs of our common life. 

B. H. Bode. 
University or Illinois. 
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A Commentary to Kant's "Critique of Pure Reason." Norman 
Kemp Smith. London : Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1918. Pp. 
lxi + 615. 

It is evident on the face of it that this massive performance must 
rank with the labors of E. Caird, Stirling and Adamson in Scotland, 
Green in England, Watson in Canada (nor should one forget the 
bold, if a little slapdash, pioneering of Mahaffy in Ireland, at the 
beginning of the seventies). Nay, more, the new Commentary stands 
alone as the contribution in English to Kant-philologie. In a word, 
it places the United States once for all on the map of Kantian studies. 
Whatever be his judgment upon its details here or there, the Com- 
mentary can not fail to give keenest intellectual pleasure to every 
competent Kantian, and to elicit his grateful admiration. Running 
to something more than 300,000 words, its bare elaboration, all else 
omitted, reduces a first impression, such as this review, to a mere 
foretaste. Only when we revert to the work time and again, as we 
shall, and use it familiarly in advanced instruction, as we must, may 
we hope to estimate it adequately pro or con. Professor Smith has 
won this meed of praise fairly. And I should like to add a word in 
recognition of the London Macmillans. So long as a publishing house 
is able and willing to undertake such a charge at such a time, no 
competent scholar need quail before the "hopelessness" of pros- 
pects in print. Some publishers, ex abundante cautela, can not see 
scholarship for text-books ; others — all honor to them — recall Seneca's 
maxim, non refert quam multos, seal quam bonos habeas, to act upon 



